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THE NATURE OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 



SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 



Christianity arose in a world that was already "very religious." 
In Palestine, where Jesus lived and worked, religion was the vital 
breath of the Jewish people, and their kinsmen in the dispersion 
held tenaciously to the ancestral faith. The Gentiles also were 
hardly less religious, in their own way, than were the Jews. Philo- 
sophers and poets discoursed upon this subject, the common man 
gave it a large place in his attention, and the state claimed to be 
established upon a religious basis. This ancient world had more 
than one faith with which to meet the demands of the time. It 
offered men the help of different gods, with a variety of rites and 
ceremonies answering to the tastes of individual worshipers. 

Consequently the Christian missionary rarely found himself 
cultivating virgin soil. His audiences were composed of people 
who were already awake to religious problems, whose thinking 
on these problems proceeded along definite lines, whose life was 
more or less closely bound up with the observance of traditional 
rites, and who had worked out a fairly complete religious vocabu- 
lary. Religious thinking in the first century of our era had crystal- 
lized into definite customs, doctrines, and ceremonies, not alone 
among Jews but also in non- Jewish circles throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. Moreover, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
people were generally dissatisfied with the traditional faiths. 
Loyalty to tradition is not characteristic of Christians alone, it is 
native to every religion which has attained any consciousness of a 
worthy past. The Jews were quite well satisfied with the faith 
of their fathers, and the Hellenistic religions also had not only loyal 
adherents, but in many instances energetic missionaries who prose- 
cuted their work along lines similar to those adopted by the Chris- 
tian evangelists. Christianity entered the religious field not as a 
pioneer but as a competitor, competing first with Judaism and then 
with paganism. 
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This relationship continued for several generations, and was 
particularly pronounced during the impressionable period of 
Christianity's early youth, when its developing character and 
content were being determined. At first it was closely associated 
with Judaism, notwithstanding the subsequent antagonism between 
the two religions. At an early date Christianity was carried to the 
Gentiles, where for many years it continued to be in intimate 
contact with paganism. Certainly at no time within the first 
century could it be said that the new religion had been so successful 
in establishing large and self-sufficient communities of its own, or 
had so completely displaced other faiths, as to make their influence 
no longer an item of any consequence for its own life. 

This fact is all the more significant when we remember that 
Christianity did not start out full-grown, but developed some of 
the most significant phases of its life under the compulsion of special 
problems arising in its early history. To begin with, the new 
community was scarcely conscious of being more than a messianic 
sect within orthodox Judaism, but Jewish rejection of its messianic 
teaching compelled it to develop an independent organization. 
At first the advocates of the new faith seem to have assumed that 
every convert must take upon himself the yoke of the Jewish 
ceremonial law, but later the practical demands of gentile missions 
compelled a change in this position. In the early days the end of 
the world was expected suddenly, even while the men of Jesus' own 
generation were still alive, but the passing of time soon necessitated 
a readjustment of this doctrine. The first century of Christianity's 
history is a most noteworthy period in its ecclesiastical, practical, 
and doctrinal development. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the personnel of the churches during 
these formative days was made up of individuals whose youthful 
associations had been in some faith other than Christianity. The 
new religion was not yet old enough to have trained up men from 
their youth within its own communion. At first little attention 
was given to the childern, since it seemed doubtful whether they 
would have time to grow to manhood before the end of the world 
should come. The importance of bringing them up in Christianity 
was later realized, but this procedure seems to have been contrary 
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to apostolic practice since the church sought to justify the innova* 
tion by recalling that Jesus had overridden the apostles' views when 
he said: "Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid them 
not, for to such belongeth the kingdom of God" (Mark 10:14). 
Nevertheless the bulk of the church membership during the first 
century, in all probability, consisted of adult converts from other 
religions. And it is quite insupposable that their past could be 
completely obliterated by the mere fact of transition from one 
communion to another. When they came into Christianity they 
brought the religious heritage of their past with them, contributing 
it, in so far as it was found valuable, toward the enrichment of the 
new religion. This at least was the case with such Palestinians 
as James and his conservative associates in Jerusalem, or with 
Hellenists like Stephen, Paul, and Apollos. That the situation 
would be similar in the case of converts from paganism is intrinsi- 
cally very probable. 

These observations suggest some fundamental queries regarding 
the origin and nature of early Christianity. Since it arose in a 
world already imbued with religious notions; since it lived in close 
contact with this world, working out its own form and content 
to meet the demands of its surroundings; and since its member- 
ship was drawn from those who had been reared in other faiths, 
must we not look to contemporary religions for many essential 
items in the life and thinking of the early Christians ? If we find 
here important foreign influences affecting the content and develop- 
ment of primitive Christianity, will not our notion of its essential 
nature have to be defined accordingly ? Under these circumstances 
can we think of this new religion as a thing fashioned and finished 
in the heavens? Can we treat it merely as a given quantity of 
revelation handed down to earth and then obscured by the dross 
of human accretions from which it must be separated in order to 
obtain its original "essence" ? Or must we think of it primarily 
as an evolution of religious experience, the experience varying in 
its content and form of expression according to the needs of different 
individuals and the demands of different situations in early 
Christian history ? 

To solve these problems we need to examine more minutely 
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the genesis of Christianity as it appears in the first century of its 
history. Among the forces contributing toward its life, three may 
be mentioned as probably most significant: (i) original contribu- 
tions from within its own circle, either by leading personalities like 
Jesus and the apostles, or by the rank and file of its membership; 
(2) a heritage appropriated from Judaism; and (3) elements taken 
from the contemporary religious life of the Greco-Roman world. 

Beyond all question Christianity owes a large debt to those 
forceful personalities who appear in its early history, especially to 
Jesus and Paul. They displayed vigorous spiritual natures, they 
reacted strongly upon the religious problems of their day, and they 
made a very definite impression upon their intimate associates. 
This is just the type of person who is capable of contributing most 
significantly toward the establishment of a new religion. But even 
when we have fully recognized the genetic importance of their work 
we cannot affirm that they created Christianity de novo. Personal- 
ities though never so creative and forceful cannot separate them- 
selves absolutely from their environment. Furthermore, primitive 
Christianity was not an isolated product; but it arose amid the 
actual conditions of real life. Even had Jesus from the moment 
of his baptism and Paul from the day of his conversion withdrawn 
completely from contact with men, their religion would still have 
shown traces of their past history. How much more must it have 
contemporary genetic relationships when worked out in the arena 
of real life! As that arena was prevailingly Jewish in the one case 
and prevailing gentile in the other, the problem of Christianity's 
obligations both to Judaism and to paganism demands attention. 

The close kinship between Christianity and Judaism is a well- 
recognized fact. Jesus did his work almost wholly if not entirely 
within Jewish circles. The membership of the early community 
was exclusively Jewish. Many of the leading missionaries to the 
Gentiles were of Jewish parentage and training. And the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings became the sacred Scriptures of early 
Christendom. The debt of Christianity to Judaism is evident 
without further elaboration. The New Testament data on the 
subject are relatively so abundant and have been so often 
expounded, that the common possession of the two religions and 
the chief points on which they differ are, in general, clear. 
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The problem of Christianity's relation to paganism is much more 
obscure and much less frequently studied. In fact, the very 
existence of the problem often remains unrecognized. Is not this 
a serious oversight? Why should we look only to Judaism for 
genetic elements in early Christianity when we remember how gen- 
erally Christianity, as we know it, even in the first century, was 
reared on gentile soil and how correspondingly strong the probabili- 
ties are that gentile ideas would exert an important influence in 
determining the ultimate form of the new and developing religion ? 
Indeed it might seem a priori probable that Christianity absorbed 
the essential elements of paganism more completely than it absorbed 
Judaism, since it ultimately displaced the former while it grew 
farther and farther away from the latter. To expound only those 
phases of the new religion which can be traced to Judaism, or to the 
individual contributions of Jesus and the first disciples, is to neglect 
a large field in the history of first-century Christianity. 

This deficiency is all the more regrettable in view of certain 
novel theories recently advocated regarding Christianity's origin. 
We have been told that it is essentially only a reproduction and 
rearrangement of ideas and rites already current in the religions of 
the Greco-Roman world. The most extreme form of this conten- 
tion affirms that even the person of the historical Jesus is a fictitious 
product created to embody current ideas about the saving signifi- 
cance of anthropomorphized gods who lived, for a while, on earth, 
then died and rose again to insure the salvation of believers. 
While this recently debated subject of Jesus' existence is unques- 
tionably to be answered in the affirmative, still in the wake of this 
controversy the older and much more difficult problem of genetic 
relationships between early Christianity and contemporary religions 
in the ancient Orient arises, demanding more insistently than ever 
the attention of the student. 

A glance at the religious situation in this ancient world may 
prove suggestive. Its peculiar character in the first century of our 
era had been determined largely by the political evolution of the 
three preceding centuries. When Alexander the Great defeated 
the Persians in 333 B.C. the whole complexion of the ancient Orient 
began to change. Though Alexander died only ten years later, he 
had practically conquered the entire Orient, ushering in what is 
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known as the Hellenistic period of ancient history. Nor was his 
victory purely military. He had established Greek cities all over 
his empire, Greek became the language of trade and commerce, 
and a new political order of things was inaugurated. This process 
of development continued under his successors until Rome appeared 
upon the scene. Even after Rome had completed its conquest of 
the East the chief features of Hellenism still survived. Under the 
Roman emperors the ancient world continued to work out its 
destiny along lines already fixed in the Hellenistic period. 

The cultural and religious consequences of the Greco-Roman 
domination are very important. While the armies of Greece and 
Rome successively conquered the world, they did not obliterate 
the civilizations of the conquered peoples. In fact the civilization 
of Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, Babylonia, and Egypt survived and 
flourished under the conquerors. To be sure, it was transfused with 
Greek and Roman elements, but it in turn acted very forcefully 
upon the life of Greeks and Romans. 

Most significant for us, in our present study, is the unifying 
and blending process which this new order of things set in motion. 
Upon Greece itself the effect was very marked. Prior to the time 
of Philip and Alexander there was no unified Greek state. There 
were as many units as there were cities, for the city was the state. 
It was the strong hand of Philip followed by the brilliant career of 
Alexander which made Greece a united nation. Along with this 
unification went also a significant broadening of view, a breaking- 
down of Greek exclusiveness. Alexander opened up a new world 
whose magnificence and culture could not fail to challenge attention. 
The foreigner could no longer be dismissed with the epithet "bar- 
barian"; he took a place in the world side by side with the Greek. 
Artisans and merchants from the Orient invaded every Greek city 
of importance, bringing with them their own culture and their own 
religion. Greek philosophers, historians, and poets adopted a 
cosmopolitan outlook. They extended their conception of the 
olKov/ievi) far beyond the borders of ancient Hellas and they 
gradually accustomed themselves to use the new world-language, 
the Koivq. The civilization of the Orientals was respected for its 
antiquity and admired for its brilliance, their religion was studied 
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and compared with the religion of Greece, and there arose a new 
philosophy of history in the effort to interpret this new outlook 
upon the world. In all of this attitude a new and powerful influ- 
ence emanating from the ancient East is evident. Alexander and 
his successors led the Greeks to the feet of a new schoolmaster, the 
culture of the Orient. 

The effect upon the Orient itself was also marked. The 
stability of Greek rule enabled the Asiatics to exhibit and pursue 
unmolested their industrial and commercial genius. Their adop- 
tion of the Greek language made them at home in all parts of the 
Hellenistic world, where they were free, however, to follow their 
own customs, to adhere to their own religion, and to maintain 
their national individuality. But this very freedom of intercourse 
tended to eliminate national barriers, particularly in the sphere of 
religion. When the Babylonian, the Persian, the Syrian, or the 
Egyptian carried his religion to a foreign city the deity necessarily 
lost his local character. Hence the earlier conception of a national 
bond between gods and men was displaced by the notion of an 
individual relationship. Nor was the traveler averse to hearing 
about other gods and other religions, if they could offer him new 
hopes or greater satisfactions for the yearnings of his soul. And 
indeed he often encountered ardent missionaries who believed their 
own peculiar faith alone worthy of allegiance. A strong stimulus 
toward syncretism and individualism is the outstanding character- 
istic of this general situation. 

When the Roman domination displaced the Greek, the internal 
conditions of the ancient world were not materially changed. The 
Romans never attempted to crush the ancient civilization, which 
in turn influenced its last conquerors quite as significantly as it had 
the Greeks. It is a well-known fact that Hellenistic culture in 
reality conquered Rome in the early days of the empire. By the 
end of the first century a.d. this conquest was practically complete, 
and in the realm of religion the same tendencies which had already 
appeared in Hellenism continued to operate unabated. 

This was necessarily a period of great religious unrest. There 
was no longer any well-established national faith. The prestige 
which various Asiatic deities had once held as protectors of their 
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subjects' political freedom had been destroyed by the success of 
the foreign conqueror. In the new situation the conquerors them- 
selves had no national religion adequate to their own needs, much 
less were they able to furnish their subjects an adequate substitute 
for the faith they had destroyed. Men accordingly turned from 
the thought of a god who could save a nation to search for a god 
who could save an individual. And as the type of salvation desired 
differed according to the tastes of various individuals, a variety of 
religious tendencies resulted. 

The nearest approach to a national religion was emperor- 
worship. The conception of a deified monarch arose long before 
the Christian era. It seems to have been of oriental origin, where 
it was fostered by the feeling of the wide gap separating the king 
from his subjects. The Persians surrounded their ruler with a 
divine nimbus and the Egyptians believed the king to be the incar- 
nation of deity. Throughout this ancient world the monarch 
belonged more or less definitely in the realm of the divine. Alex- 
ander and his successors freely appropriated these current beliefs. 
For Romans, however, the thought was far less natural, since their 
political philosophy was fundamentally democratic. But the 
unrest consequent upon Caesar's death, and the restoration of 
peace by Augustus, prepared the way for the latter's elevation to 
a place of reverence if not of deification in the minds of the people. 
This was a situation of which Augustus wisely but surely took 
advantage, nor was the reverence accorded him entirely without 
good reasons. He really had brought about a condition of salva- 
tion for which many persons longed — a national deliverance restor- 
ing peace and prosperity to the Roman people. Vergil had 
prophesied the coming of such a messianic deliverer in these words : 

The last age told by Cumae's seer is come, 

A mighty roll of generations new 

Is now arising. Justice now returns 

And Saturn's realm; and from high heaven descends 

A worthier race of men. Only do thou 

Smile chaste Lucina, on the infant boy, 

With whom the iron age will pass away. 

The golden age in all the earth be born; 

For thine Apollo reigns. 
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Later Vergil seems to feel that this prophecy is fulfilled, or is begin- 
ning to be fulfilled, in the person and work of Augustus. Other 
Roman poets sang Augustus' praises in a similar vein, hence it is 
not surprising that he should have been officially deified after his 
death and that his successors were accorded divine honors during 
their lifetime. Of course in the East even Augustus had been hailed 
as a god and savior while he lived, as we know from inscriptions 
dedicated to him. 

Less national in character, but still offering a salvation which 
pertained largely to the present, is the religion of philosophy, as we 
may call it. The thinkers of ancient Greece early discarded the 
polytheistic doctrines of mythology and sought satisfaction for 
religious needs along ethical lines. Plato had done much to purify 
religion by interpreting it in terms of soul-elevation. But he had 
not completely purged his religious thinking of polytheistic limita- 
tions, since he felt that the scholar only could rise to the proper 
heights of mystical experience. For the uneducated masses the old 
gods were still needed. It remained for the exponents of Stoicism 
to popularize the idea of salvation through the principle of inner 
soul-freedom, and in the first century of our era the Cynic-Stoic 
philosophers were propagating their teachings with noteworthy 
missionary zeal. They had formulated a type of discourse called 
the Diatribe by which their teaching was presented in popular and 
forceful form — a type of presentation illustrated at times by Paul's 
letters and some portions of our gospels. Men devoted themselves 
to the cause of missions with real zeal, holding that they were the 
messengers of Zeus sent to summon humanity from following the 
lower to seek the higher good. Though philosophers, they con- 
ceived their mission to be not the enrichment of speculation but the 
salvation of souls from ethical death. To this end they exhorted 
their hearers to experience a new birth of the inner life and realize 
the high calling of existence. They followed up their preaching 
with instructions of an ethical character treating the commonplace 
facts of daily life. Their slogan was, only he who is wise is free, 
only he is noble. Their self-sacrificing fidelity to their work is 
remarkable — a true forerunner of the spirit of the early Christian 
missionary. He who taught for personal gain was tabooed. It 
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was a principle with them to wear the simplest clothing, to carry no 
wallet for collecting contributions but merely a traveling bag and a 
staff. Thus simply equipped they pursued their work, and not 
infrequently appealed to their simplicity and devotion as cre- 
dentials. Hence Paul's similar claim would not have been at all 
a novel idea to his readers. 

A third religious tendency of the period is much more skeptical 
as to the possibility of relief from the stress and necessity of life. 
If there are any gods at all they have virtually nothing to do with 
man, whose career is determined beforehand by the fates. This 
fatalism was a natural product of Greek thinking on its rational- 
istic side, and it played readily into the hands of oriental fatalism 
which underlay the practice of astrology and magic. While the 
gods might not be directly concerned with the life of man, yet if 
their intentions could be read from the stars, man might anticipate 
fate; and if he could learn a magic formula by which the deity 
could be forced into the service of humanity, man might become, to 
some extent, his own savior. While Babylonia seems to have been 
the original home of astrology and magic, they were early and 
extensively practiced in Egypt and later intrenched themselves 
strongly in the Greco-Roman world. 

By another type of religion, ww/-salvation was emphasized. This 
was thought to be accomplished through union with a savior-deity 
who had summed up in his own experience the lot of suffering 
humanity, triumphing over death through a miraculous resurrec- 
tion. The dire necessity of this life could not be avoided. One 
might, however, by observing certain ceremonies, ally himself with 
this triumphant deity and so at last share in the deity's victory. 
This type of religion, known as the Mysteries, appeared at an early 
date in Greece in the Eleusinian and Orphic cults. It pervaded 
Asia Minor in the mysteries of Cybele and Attis, it is illustrated 
in the worship of the Syrian Adonis, the Persian Mithra, the Baby- 
lonian Tammuz, and the Egyptian Osiris. It was the prevailing 
popular faith of the Greco-Roman world during the period of its 
first contact with Christianity. 

Another phase of religious activity, not altogether unlike the 
Mysteries, but devoting more attention to theological speculation, 
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is known as Gnosticism. This used to be thought a post-Christian 
development issuing from the union of Christianity with Greek 
philosophy. Now it is known to have been pre-Christian, at least 
in its primitive form, and to have been constructed mainly from 
oriental elements. It claimed to be founded upon a mysterious and 
secret wisdom which could be revealed only to one who had been 
initiated into the sect. This knowledge, which pertained to the 
way of soul-salvation, was not to be proved or propagated, but 
was to be accepted as a divine revelation and its secrets carefully 
guarded. Thus the affinities of Gnosticism with the Mystery- 
religions were closer than with any other religious movement of the 
times. Its doctrinal basis was a rigid dualism of spirit and matter, 
the former belonging to the realm of light and the latter to the realm 
of darkness. The soul of man is imprisoned in darkness and can- 
not escape without help from the realm of light. The possibility of 
salvation is brought about by a divine scheme, according to which 
help descends from the higher sphere to rescue and reinforce 
fallen humanity. This saving work is made effective for the indi- 
vidual through acquaintance with the secrets of revelation taught 
to the initiates only, and sometimes guaranteed to them through 
certain rites of initiation. Thus the ultimate object of religion is 
individual salvation, the assurance of a fortunate destiny for the 
soul after death. 

Summarizing the religious thinking of this pagan world, more 
especially as exemplified in the Mystery-religions, we find interest 
centering in the salvation of the individual immortal soul. This 
was a spark of divinity in man held in bondage by the forces of evil 
and could be released only by a divine deliverer who effected man's 
salvation through sharing the lot of suffering humanity and miracu- 
lously triumphing over death. The community was organized 
on the basis of a life of union with this risen savior — a union effected 
through participation in certain rites such as baptisms and meals. 
Thus the initiate by becoming, to a certain extent, identified with 
the deity experienced a second birth. Sometimes he said he was 
filled with the deity, and as evidence of this fact he pointed to exhi- 
bitions of ecstasy in his new life. Henceforth he was under the 
direct care of the redeemer-god through whose aid he could success- 
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fully resist the powers of darkness which had formerly controlled 
him. He was now assured that death would bring him final release 
from all trouble and would give him eternal happiness. 

How familiar the type of Christian preaching represented in 
much of our New Testament must have sounded to Gentiles who 
were accustomed to the above ways of thinking! It would not 
be difficult for them to believe in a heaven-sent suffering and rising 
redeemer with whom they were exhorted to ally themselves through 
such sacraments as baptism and the Lord's Supper. The Christian 
emphasis upon individual rather than upon national redemption 
was a point of view to which they were well accustomed. The 
notion of a dualistic world where evil and good were in constant 
conflict was also a natural one for the pagan, and he too believed 
that initiation into the community meant an alliance with the 
redeemer-god by which the initiate was reborn to a new life where 
the powers of evil no longer had dominion over him. It is not 
surprising that the Corinthians readily appropriated the notion of 
ecstatic endowment by the spirit and indulged in its use so freely 
that Paul was compelled to warn them against going to harmful 
extremes. Indeed many religious ideas, as contained for example 
in Paul's letters, must have seemed strangely familiar to gentile 
ears. And if we question why Gentiles did not therefore flock in 
greater numbers into the Christian movement, we can only infer 
that it was because the Gentile saw no good reason why he should 
forsake the particular deity in whom he now trusted and give his 
allegiance to a stranger. The Christian said, Do this because in 
none other is there salvation; for neither is there any other name 
under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must be saved. 
But the pagan did not feel so certain that this assertion was true. 

How shall we explain this similarity of thinking between Chris- 
tianity and paganism ? It is noticeable in the first place, that the 
similarities pertained chiefly to those features which differentiated 
Christianity from Judaism. Or in so far as they were found in 
Judaism they belonged to the later phases of that religion — phases 
which are now generally regarded as pagan in origin. But many 
of the similarities require some other explanation. We may choose 
between two possibilities: either Christianity and paganism evolved 
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their similarities independently of one another, or else the former 
derived them from the latter. The chronological priority of pagan- 
ism, the close contact between Christians and Gentiles in the first 
century, and the unique character of many items which their 
religions had in common favor or even require the supposition of 
pagan influence upon early Christianity. 

Yet we may not call Christianity merely an offshoot from 
paganism. Sometimes the Christians' debt to gentile religions 
is so ardently advocated that one might almost imagine Christianity 
derived its entire content from this source. Caution here is very 
necessary, since not even a long list of parallels can, of themselves, 
establish dependence. Like conditions in different localities might 
independently produce similar religious ideas and practices. Nor 
is any amount of outward resemblance sufficient basis for a theory 
of borrowing when there are wide divergences in the more essential 
contents of the subject-matter. Parallelism must be essential in 
content and be supported by an appropriate historical background 
before one may use it as proof of real genetic relationships. 

On the other hand, it is equally easy to overstate Christianity's 
obligations to Judaism. Since the earliest Christians were Jews, 
a large debt to Judaism must be presupposed, but we are not justi- 
fied in assuming that this source is always to be given precedence 
over paganism in a study of Christian origins. Where the subject- 
matter and the historical conditions point more naturally to a 
gentile source we must not allow our traditional preference for 
Judaism to prejudice us in its favor. 

From a similar cause, we may be disposed to place undue stress 
upon the creative personalities of early Christendom. Unques- 
tionably their contributions were very significant, but since they 
worked in intimate contact with actual life, it is hardly probable 
that they are to be credited with creating features already current 
in the religious world of their day. When primitive Christianity 
shows peculiar characteristics, these may be safely accepted as the 
work of its creative religious geniuses, but their prestige is not 
greatly enhanced — to say nothing of the historical improbability 
involved — by assuming that they created anew such religious 
notions as were already current in their surroundings. 
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The activity of strong personalities, a considerable heritage from 
Judaism, and important influences from contact with paganism all 
enter into the making of early Christianity. No one of these 
factors may be justly ignored. The roots of the new religion drew 
sustenance from too wide a territory to permit the supposition 
that any one source was the exclusive ground of its entire existence. 
As it gradually developed into a world-religion it gathered to itself 
the vital forces of its religious world. 

In view of this situation, how shall the nature of early Chris- 
tianity be defined? It has not been customary to look for light 
upon the origin of the new faith in any social or religious evolution 
of human experience even among Christians themselves, to say 
nothing of drawing upon the religious life of contemporary heathen- 
dom. Study of Christian origins has, until within comparatively 
recent times at least, assumed that religion is to be accredited only 
by means of an external and restricted revelation. In all its 
essential features it must have come into the world newly from 
without, communicated to men through specific acts of revelation. 
Judaism may have contributed something toward its making, but 
this contribution was only a preliminary part of the complete 
revelation which God purposed in Christianity. Outside of Juda- 
ism he had not revealed himself in any significant manner, hence 
other religions could contribute only detrimental elements to the 
making and evolution of the true religion. To speak of genetic 
obligations to other faiths was to disparage Christianity and to 
vitiate its authority. 

This was the characteristic attitude of the early apologists. 
Although writers like Justin and Tertullian were compelled to admit 
that paganism did have ideas and rites, even at an earlier date, 
similar to those of Christianity, they consistently refused to recog- 
nize genetic relationships. Christianity alone was the divinely 
ordained channel through which the Almighty conveyed true 
religion to humanity. It was purely a divine gift owing nothing 
of its content to any source other than formal revelation. The 
anticipations and likenesses observed in paganism lacked any divine 
sanction. Their existence was due to the deceptive activity of 
evil demons who stole the secrets of revelation from Moses and 
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the prophets in order to make it appear that Christianity lacked 
originality and so possessed no unique validity. 

Even in more recent times, when Christianity's growth can be 
viewed from the perspective of centuries of history, the same point 
of approach has often been adopted. Changes in its form from 
time to time are recognized, but these are explained either as addi- 
tional revelations, or as a normal unfolding of the original germ, 
or as a foreign growth upon the primitive stock. In no case do 
contemporary religions contribute any essential elements to the 
development. The notion of deterioration from the time of Jesus 
and the apostles on, or even from the time of Jesus, has been char- 
acteristic of Protestant interpretation. Accordingly Christianity's 
growth and adaptation to new surroundings is not to be viewed as 
an evolution issuing in a state of greater fulness and perfection, 
but rather as an obscuration of the originally revealed perfect 
deposit. Items which early interpreters may have taken over 
from the contemporary world do not belong to the essence of Chris- 
tianity. These things are only excrescences, harmful impedimenta, 
to be cast aside as soon as discovered. From this point of view 
there can be no broadly genetic conception of Christian origins. At 
most one may merely ask to what extent early Christianity's 
historical setting tarnished its pristine purity. To discover that 
certain items which have occupied a large place in Christian think- 
ing were anticipated in paganism is to reduce by just so much the 
content of Christianity's "essence." 

This attitude, though not expressed in so extreme a form, 
seems to control some of our modern so-called critical New Testa- 
ment study. When interpreters set the genuine epistles of Paul 
in the foreground and pass lightly over the others, when they 
particularly emphasize that part of gospel tradition which they 
assign to Jesus and largely ignore the rest, their procedure is 
perfectly proper in so far as they aim merely to depict what can 
be known historically of Jesus and Paul. But when they tacitly 
assume or deliberately affirm that their results furnish all the 
essential features of Christianity, they are virtually harking back 
to the notion of the special authority of a restricted revelation. 
It is a remnant of the older Protestant dogma of a unique revela- 
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tion through a closed canon of Scripture. This revelation is reduced 
in the first stage of criticism to certain books whose traditional 
authorship can be defended, and finally it is narrowed down to 
that portion of gospel tradition assignable to Jesus himself. Where 
this feeling predominates, the significance of pagan influence upon 
early Christianity is easily ignored. The apathy of many "liberal " 
theologians toward the religionsgeschichtliche method of New 
Testament study appears to be, in some measure, due to this linger- 
ing influence of the authority ideal. It is conceded that one should 
apply this method in Old Testament study, and in the study of 
certain phases of Christian history, but it can shed no light on the 
really vital part of Christianity since that is — and must be — 
original with Jesus. 

Does this point of approach allow us to estimate properly the 
nature of primitive Christianity ? Are we to look for an irreducible 
minimum which may be called "essence," while the remainder is 
merely excrescence? So to proceed is to dismember early Chris- 
tianity and to recognize only a part of its life. Possibly the Sermon 
on the Mount with its ethical emphasis comes nearer to being 
essential for some of us than does, for example, the Pauline notion 
of a divine salvation-drama with the dying and rising redeemer-god 
as its central figure. This question must be decided on the basis 
of men's religious needs today. But to determine what was needed 
by men in the first century we must turn to history; and, so far as 
Christians were concerned, first-century Christianity as a whole is 
the historical answer to our question. Not any single item but its 
entire content must be called "essential," since each phase of it 
arose in answer to some demand of the time and so constituted a 
genuine factor in its life. Its limited world-view, its realistic 
eschatology, its doctrine of the redeemer-divinity, its sacramental- 
ism were all essential to its development. Even should some of 
these things be thought unessential for our religious thinking, 
still they evidently were the very items which appealed most 
strongly to the religious consciousness of men in that period of 
the world's history. 

Our problem then is not how much we can subtract — or must 
subtract — in order to have genuine Christianity left. We cannot 
subtract anything and still have genuine historic Christianity left. 
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A correct notion of its character can be obtained only by studying 
it in its entirety, recognizing the importance of all its phases from 
whatsoever source they may seem to have been derived. Cer- 
tainly we are not at liberty to assume that those features of the 
new religion which were developed through contact with paganism 
were any less essential to its growth than were other items taken 
from Judaism or created by Christian thinkers. The new religion 
does not derive its credentials from a single source, nor can its 
true character be defined in terms of any single constituent element. 

When once we fully recognize that primitive Christianity was 
a vital thing drawing sustenance from a variety of sources, we can 
no longer think of it as an arithmetical quantity which may be 
reduced to its lowest terms without altering its value. It was not 
an abstract entity; it had no existence apart from the life of actual 
persons, and its content and development are coterminous with the 
content and evolution of their religious experience. This experi- 
ence expressed and interpreted itself in terms of various religious 
duties, organizations, rites, and doctrines in response to contem- 
porary requirements. The actual validity of these religious 
phenomena lay primarily in their practical efficiency rather than 
in any dogma of external authority which later attached itself to 
them. Hence the foundations of early Christianity were as broad, 
its inspirations as authoritative, and its origin as divine as those of 
life itself. All that could be spoken by the voice of deity in the 
lives of religious men — and no other form of utterance is for a 
moment comparable with this — here found expression. 

As for primitive Christianity's nature, we are forced to conclude 
that it was not a meager revelation through a single channel; it 
united and enlarged, in its own life, many streams of inspiration 
already flowing in the ancient world. It was never a static 
quantum, but was a constant growth, every stage of which had its 
own importance and deserves due consideration on the part of all 
who would appreciate the true character of that early faith. It 
cannot be described adequately as a donation to humanity, since 
it was primarily a spiritual attainment to be realized anew by 
each successive generation. And if Christianity today would be a 
true successor of that primitive faith, it must ever define itself in 
terms of life and growth. 



